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The  practice  of  saving  seeds 
goes  back  thousands  of  years.  It  was 
integral  to  the  development  of  human 
societies  and  led  to  the  selection  of  crop 
varieties  with  favorable  traits  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  Seed  provided  the  perfect  package 
for  these  selected  varieties  to  be  carried 
across  the  globe  through  trade.  One 
could  argue  that  without  the  seed,  the 
course  of  human  society  may  have  taken 
a  drastically  different  trajectory. 

Today,  seeds  are  serving  another  purpose, 
this  time  for  their  own  species  benefit.  In 


seed  banks  across  the  country,  scientists 
and  land  managers  hold  millions  of  seeds 
of  the  nation’s  native  rare  plants,  pains¬ 
takingly  gathered  from  wild  populations. 
Tie  goal:  to  make  sure  we  have  a  com¬ 
prehensive  gene  pool  of  the  nation’s  plant 
biodiversity  most  at  risk  of  extinction  in 
the  coming  century. 

In  Washington,  the  seed  bank  resides  in 
the  Miller  Seed  Vault  at  the  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture.  With  a  gift  from  the 
Pendleton  and  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller 
Charitable  Foundation,  the  Washington 


Rare  Plant  Care  and  Conservation  pro¬ 
gram  (Rare  Care)  constructed  the  seed 
vault  with  this  goal  in  mind.  Since  its 
dedication  in  2003,  117  species  have 
been  added  to  the  vault,  approximately 
one-third  of  the  number  of  plant  species 
considered  rare  in  Washington  State. 


One  of  the  most  imperiled  species  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  vault  is  showy  stickseed 
( Hackelia  venusta ).  Its  only  known 
population — located  on  a  steep,  unstable 
hillside  near  Leavenworth — has  declined 
because  of  shrubs  encroaching  into  its 
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^-OPPOSITE:  Showy  stickseed 
(. Hackelia  venusta )  is  listed  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  With  only 
one  known  population  in  the  world, 
the  seeds  held  in  the  Miller  Seed  Vault 
provide  an  important  safeguard  to 
protect  against  its  extinction.  Photo 
Joe  Arnett 


T  TOP:  The  workroom  in  the  Miller 
Seed  Vault  where  seeds  are  cleaned 
and  counted.  The  seed  bank  of 
Washington  s  rare  plants  is  held  in 
the  freezer.  Photo  Wendy  Gibble 


T  BOTTOM:  A  volunteer  in  the  cool 
workroom,  cleaning,  counting,  and 
packaging  seeds  along  maternal  lines 
before  placing  them  in  long-term 
storage.  Photo  Jennifer  Youngman 


habitat.  Historically,  wildfires  likely 
kept  the  shrub  layer  in  check  beneath 
the  open  canopy  of  Douglas  firs  and 
ponderosa  pines,  but  wildfire  suppres¬ 
sion  has  allowed  thickets  of  shrubs  to 
develop. 

While  land  managers  grapple  with  the 
best  methods  to  manage  this  endan¬ 
gered  species,  Rare  Care  has  built  up  the 
seed  bank  for  it  in  the  Miller  Seed  Vault. 
Seeds  have  been  collected  over  several 
years  to  ensure  against  the  loss  of  the 
wild  population.  This  practice  of  hold¬ 
ing  species  in  an  off-site,  secure  location 
is  known  as  ex  situ  conservation.  It  is  a 
vital  and  cost-effective  tool  that  is  used 
alongside  in  situ  conservation  efforts — 
those  occurring  on  the  ground — to 
protect  species  from  extinction. 

To  build  the  seed  bank,  Rare  Care  col¬ 
lects  seeds  from  many  plants  in  the  wild 
population,  using  separate  envelopes 
for  each  plant.  This  allows  us  to  capture 
the  genetic  diversity  of  the  wild  popula¬ 
tion  and  track  how  well  that  diversity 
is  maintained  in  our  collections  as  well 
as  in  any  populations  established  using 
those  seeds.  For  instance,  in  November 
2015  approximately  300  plants  were 
planted  out  in  a  wild  population  of 
showy  stickseed  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  it.  Rare  Care  used  seeds 
held  in  the  vault  that  had  been  taken 
from  a  mixture  of  collections  and  mater¬ 
nal  lines  to  make  sure  our  out-planted 
population  was  genetically  diverse. 

We  still  have  many  seeds  of  showy  stick¬ 
seed  in  the  seed  vault  and  will  continue 
to  build  up  the  collection,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  deplete  the  seed  bank  at  the 
native  population.  (As  a  general  rule 
of  thumb,  Rare  Care  recommends  col¬ 
lecting  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
seeds  produced  by  a  population  and 
no  more  than  30  percent  of  the  seeds 
from  one  plant.)  Some  of  these  seeds 
will  likely  remain  in  the  seed  bank  for 
decades.  That’s  possible  because  the 


storage  conditions  are  optimized  to 
take  advantage  of  the  seeds’  ability  to 
go  dormant  and  slow  their  metabolic 
rate  when  they  are  dried  and  stored  at 
temperatures  below  freezing.  Seeds  of 
species  that  tolerate  desiccation  and  cold 
temperatures  are  called  orthodox  seeds. 
These  are  the  seeds  that  we  can  bank  in 
the  Miller  Seed  Vault.  The  seeds  of  other 
species — for  instance  many  found  in  the 
tropics— did  not  develop  this  adapta¬ 
tion  and  require  specialized  storage 
conditions.  They  are  known  as  recalci¬ 
trant  seeds. 

To  acclimate  seeds  for  storage  in  the 
Miller  Seed  Vault,  they  are  first  placed 
in  the  vault’s  climate-controlled  stor¬ 
age  room  set  at  a  relative  humidity 
of  22  percent  and  temperature  of  1 5° 
Celsius.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
moisture  content  of  the  seed  drops  to 
approximately  6-8  percent.  Once  seeds 
are  dried  and  cleaned,  they  are  placed  in 
a  freezer  at  -18°  C,  where  they  remain 
until  needed. 

Seeds  stored  at  -18°  C  are  predicted  to 
remain  viable  for  hundreds  of  years — 
far  longer  than  human  life.  With  over 
400,000  seeds  from  rare  native  plants 
collected  from  virtually  every  ecosystem 
of  the  state,  the  seed  bank  is  a  precious 
treasure,  one  to  be  carefully  managed  for 
future  generations.  Rare  Care  and  the 
UW  Botanic  Gardens  are  dedicated  to 
stewarding  this  resource  into  the  next 
century. 

For  more  information  on  the  seed  vault 
and  opportunities  to  volunteer,  visit 
uwbotanicgardens.org/  rarecare/ 

Wendy  Gibble  is  the  Rare  Care  Program 
Manager  at  the  University  of  Washington 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 
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Northwest  Horticulture  Sbctety  presents  the  2017  Spring  Symposium 
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Featuring 

Ken  Druse,  author,  7 he  New 
Shade  Garden:  Creating  a  Lush 
Oasis  in  the  Age  of  Climate 
Change 

Joseph  Atkin,  Head 
Gardener,  Aberglasney 
Gardens,  Wales 


' 


Maurice  Horn,  Co-owner, 
Joy  Creek  Nursery 


Andy  Navage,  Director 
of  Horticulture,  Bloedel 
Reserve 
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Gardening  in  shade  is  a  reality  for  us 
here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Whether  it  is 
cast  by  native  conifers,  the  trees  we  plant,  or 
the  structures  and  buildings  around  us,  shade 
can  be  regarded  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  or 
celebrated  as  another  environment  in  which 
to  garden.  This  spring’s  symposium,  Canopy 
to  Ground  Cover:  New  Approaches  to  Shade 
Gardening,  explores  how  four  experienced  gardeners  have 
worked  to  create  garden  havens  that  can  be  enjoyed  throughout 
the  year. 

New  approaches  to  shade  gardening  involve  not  only  making 
suitable  plant  choices  and  creating  good  design,  but  embracing 
a  more  expansive  view  of  the  landscape  and  what  it  contains — 
from  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  ground  level  matrix  of  plants  and 
soil  structure.  Some  gardeners  may  want  to  create  just  a  slightly 
more  ordered  and  tidy  extension  of  the  native  woodland,  while 
others  may  desire  to  foster  a  complex  community  of  shade-toler¬ 
ant  treasures  from  around  the  world.  Each  of  our  presenters  has 
looked  at  shade  from  more  than  one  perspective  and  developed  a 


gardening  style  that  has  changed  and  matured 
with  his  experiences,  reflecting  the  location  in 
which  he  gardens  and  his  ability  to  maintain 
that  garden  over  time. 

Capitalizing  on  foliage  and  texture  is  more 
important  than  ever,  ultimately  making  some 
of  the  most  dramatic  contributions  in  a  gar¬ 
dens  aesthetic.  Ken  Druse,  noted  author  and  lecturer,  is  a  master 
of  those  elements  and  has  worked  to  integrate  them  into  his 
work.  As  skillful  with  color  as  he  is  with  foliage,  he  creates  plant 
combinations  that  are  beautiful,  lasting,  and  timeless.  Joseph 
Atkin,  who  became  head  gardener  for  Aberglasney  Gardens 
in  Wales  in  the  spring  of  2011,  has  continued  his  predecessors 
effort  to  build  the  garden  and  grounds  into  one  of  the  top  garden 
destinations  in  Britain.  He  works  to  meld  the  historic  elements  of 
an  ancient  landscape  with  new  design  concepts  and  the  wealth  of 
new  and  exciting  plants  available  in  modern  times. 

Our  other  two  speakers  represent  the  unique  qualities  of  our 
own  region.  Maurice  Horn,  co-owner  of  Joy  Creek  Nursery 


in  Scappoose,  Oregon,  has  spent  many  years  gardening  in  dry- 
shade  conditions.  Through  trial  and  error,  he  has  developed  a 
^^rich  pallet  of  plants  that  can  thrive  in  this  challenging  garden 
environment.  Maurice  also  has  learned  to  observe  before  plant¬ 
ing,  and  he  will  convey  his  insights  into  understanding  shade 
and  how  light  influences  your  design  decisions.  Andy  Navage, 
director  of  horticulture  for  the  famed  Bloedel  Reserve,  is  known 
for  his  love  of  rare  and  unusual  plants  and  his  talent  for  cultivat¬ 
ing  these  exceptional  specimens.  He  will  share  with  us  the  secrets 
of  one  of  the  gems  of  Bloedel — the  moss  garden.  Subtle  and  sub¬ 
lime,  the  garden  appears  to  be  effortless  and  simple,  but  Andy 
will  reveal  its  complexities  and  the  surprisingly  diverse  plantings 
of  one  of  the  most  talked- about  garden  areas  of  the  reserve.  ^ 


2017  Spring  Symposium 

CANOPY  TO 
GROUND  COVER 


New  Approaches 
to  Shade  Gardening 

SPEAKERS 

Ken  Druse 
Joseph  Atkin 
Maurice  Horn 
Andy  Navage 

Saturday,  March  18, 2017 
8:30  a.m.  —  4:00  p.m. 
Bastyr  University  Auditorium 
14500 Juanita  Drive  NE 
Kenmore,  WA  98028 

Members  $85  /  Non-members  $105 
Fee  includes  lunch 

Discount  Price  if  paid  by  January  31,  2017 
Members  $75  /  Non-members  $95 

To  register:  www.northwesthort 
or  email  info@northwesthort.org 


Join  us  for  Spring  Ephemerals  . . .  and  More! 

— the  tenth  annual  spring  plant  sale  on  Saturday,  March 
4,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.,  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture,  hi  addition  to  being  a  fabulous  early  spring 
plant  sale,  all  proceeds  from  the  sale  benefit  the  Elisabeth 
C.  Miller  Library. 

Come  enjoy  the  amazing  selection  of  plants  for  sale.  Those  of 
you  who  have  attended  the  sale  in  the  past  know  what  a  feat 
it  is  to  bring  together  this  exceptional  plant  selection  from 
over  20  specialty  nurseries.  Of  course,  there  will  be  helle¬ 
bores,  but  thousands  of  other  ephemeral  delights  will  also  be 
available. 

When  you  see  the  exciting  display  of  spring  plants,  it  is 
always  hard  to  choose,  but  you  can  get  help  with  your 
choices  by  joining  Richie  Steffen  and  Holly  Zipp  at  10:00 
a.m.  in  the  library  meeting  room.  They  will  be  sharing  their 
tips  about  which  plants  to  choose  to  give  your  garden  more 
late  winter  and  early  spring  interest.  Their  discussion  will  be 
illustrated  with  a  selection  of  plant  cuttings  from  the  Miller 
Botanical  Garden. 

The  plant  sale  committee  is  already  hard  at  work  to  make  this 
happen  and  will  be  looking  for  volunteers  to  work  at  the  sale. 
This  sale  has  become  a  bright  spot  on  the  local  gardening 
calendar. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  this  exciting  spring 
event.  ^ 


Gillian  Matthews 
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Dan  Hinkley  (center)  with  Val  and  Helen  Dillon 
in  the  Dillons’  Dublin  Garden,  September  2016 
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In  2016  NHS  successfully  part¬ 
nered  with  Earthbound  Expeditions 
for  tours  to  San  Diego  and  Ireland.  The 
Tour  Committee  is  looking  forward  to 
a  continued  association  for  several  tours 
planned  and  in  the  planning  stages  for 
2017,  including  heritage  gardens  on  the 
East  Coast  and  grand  estates  and  gar¬ 
dens  along  the  French  Riviera.  And,  as 
with  the  our  personalized  tour  of  Helen 


Dillon’s  Dublin  garden,  where  we  were 
the  last  group  to  tour  before  she  moved 
away,  there  are  always  special  perks  that 
we’re  able  to  provide  as  a  result  of  long¬ 
standing  relationships  with  our  hosts. 

The  tour  of  the  Gardens  of  Washington 
D.C.  &  Virginia,  June  4-11,  2017,  will 
be  cohosted  by  Jackie  White  and  Renee 
Montgelas.  This  eight-day  trip  takes 


you  first  to  the  Virginia  heritage  gar¬ 
dens  created  by  our  country’s  founding 
fathers,  with  visits  to  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
Monticello,  George  Washington’s  Mt. 
Vernon,  James  Madison’s  Montpelier, 
and  Colonial  Williamsburg.  Returning 
to  the  nation’s  capital,  we  will  enjoy  a 
behind-the-scenes  tour  of  the  United 
States  Botanic  Garden  and  visit 
two  20th-century  garden  estates — 
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Brian  Thompson  is  the  manager  and  curator  of  horticultural 
literature  for  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 


Closer  to  home  we’re  planning  a  weekend 
tour  of  private  gardens  in  Portland  for 
July  28-30,  2017;  day  tours,  includ¬ 
ing  a  walking  tour  of  Langley,  on 
Whidbey  Island;  and  one  of  Daniel 
Mount’s  popular  day  hikes.  ^ 


We  hope  to  see  you  on  one  or  more  of 
our  tours  in  2017, 

Your  NHS  Tour  Committee: 
Dominique  Emerson,  Gillian  Mathews, 
Renee  Montgelas,  Daniel  Mount, 
and  Jackie  White 


For  more  information  on  NHS  tours: 
www.northwesthort.org,  or 
www.earthboundexpeditions.com 


Druses  latest  book,  The  New  Shade  Garden  (2015),  is  the  subject 
of  his  presentation  in  March.  His  ecological  conservation  ethic  is 
particularly  strong  in  this  work,  and  I  was  struck  by  how  at  ease  he 
is  in  expressing  both  sides  of  an  argument  when  his  own  mind  is 
not  made  up,  always  being  respectful  of  others’  opinions.  Most 
notably,  it  highlights  how  his  gardening  attitudes  and  practices 
have  matured  since  the  1990s. 


Gillian  Matthews 
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Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Hillwood — as  well 
as  several  private  contemporary  gardens. 

In  September,  we  invite  you  to  explore  the 
Gardens  of  the  Italian  Lakes,  French 
Riviera,  and  Provence,  September 
10-20,  2017,  with  Dominique  Emerson 
and  Gillian  Mathews.  Following  three 
nights  on  Lake  Como,  where  we  explore 
lakeside  gardens  and  towns,  capped  off 
by  Isola  Bella  on  Lake  Maggiore,  we  head 
to  Menton  on  the  French  Riviera  and  the 
nearby  gardens  of  Serre  de  la  Madone,  the 
Exotic  Garden  of  Monaco,  and  Hanbury 
otanical  Gardens.  Then  it’s  on  to  historic 
Arles,  stopping  along  the  way  at  Saint-Jean- 
Cap-Ferrat  to  visit  the  Beatrice  Ephrussi 
de  Rothschild’s  villa  and  garden.  From 
Arles,  the  hilltowns  of  Provence  beckon 
us  with  their  famous  markets  and  private 
gardens  in  the  Luberon  and  Saint-Remy- 
de-Provence. 


LITE  RARY  NOTES 


Ken 
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Symposium,  has  many  books  in  the  Miller  Library.  He  was  particularly  prolific  in 
the  1990s,  with  titles  such  as  The  Natural  Garden  (1989),  The  Natural  Shade  Garden 
(1992),  The  Natural  Habitat  Garden  (1994),  and  The  Collector’s  Garden  (199 6).  All 
these  titles  were  extremely  popular,  especially  as  the  gardening  designs  of  the  time 
were  taking  on  a  more — you  guessed  it — natural  style. 

His  pace  of  publication  has  slowed  in  recent  years,  but  that  is  in  part  because  he 
has  taken  time  to  broaden  the  subjects  he  explores  in  his  books.  For  example,  in 
The  Passion  for  Gardening  (2003),  he  demonstrates  his  skill  as  an  interviewer, 
weaving  together  the  stories  of  other  keen  gardeners  in  a  way  that’s  both  enjoyable 
and  instructive — a  bit  like  a  chatty  letter  from  a  good  friend,  with  lots  of  asides. 

In  Planthropology  (2008),  his  focus  is  on  the  plants  and  their  stories,  especially  as 
they  have  impacted  humans.  Many  of  these  are  familiar  tales  and  legends,  but  Druse’s 
writing  style  evokes  the  early  to  mid  20th  century  more  than  current  day,  encourag¬ 
ing  the  reader  to  slow  down  and  enjoy  the  prose,  even  if  you  know  the  ending. 

Druse’s  skill  as  a  photographer  also  makes  his  books  a  visual  feast.  While  he  typically 
takes  all  his  own  photos,  in  Natural  Companions  (2012)  he  teamed  up  with  scan  pho¬ 
tographer  Ellen  Hoverkamp,  who  has  made  a  career  of  arranging  flowers  and  other 
plant  parts  on  a  flatbed  scanner  and  creating  colored,  digital  herbarium  specimens. 
Druse  uses  these  to  highlight  his  essays  on  plant  combinations  that  not  only  promote 
good  plant  design  but  sneak  in  quite  a  bit  of  botany,  too. 
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No  Fear  Garden  Design  Series^ 

A  Garden  with  a  View 


Timeless  masters  of  garden  design, 
the  Japanese  believe  the  view  of  a  garden 
from  inside  the  home  should  be  just  as 
captivating  as  that  outside.  This  perspec¬ 
tive  is  vital  as  the  winter  months  set  in  and 
less  time  is  spent  outdoors.  For  inspiration 
on  designing  a  garden  this  way,  reflect 
on  the  Japanese  term  shakkei,  which 
translates  as  “borrowed  scenery”  and 
describes  a  technique  that  incorporates 
elements  in  the  distance  as  part  of  the 
design.  At  the  beginning  of  your  design 
process,  look  thoughtfully  at  three  levels: 
the  background  (what  is  beyond  the 
actual  garden  space),  the  middle  ground 


Words  and  photos  hy  Sue  Goetz 

(plantings  within  the  garden  that  frame 
the  background),  and  the  foreground 
(what  is  immediately  in  front).  To  look 
at  a  garden  this  way  is  to  see  what  truly 
makes  up  the  whole  scene.  What  elements 
can  be  used  as  part  of  the  composition  of 
the  garden — a  view  of  the  mountains,  the 
water,  a  neighbor’s  lovely  tree  ? 

Follow  these  steps  to  create  “a  garden  with 
a  view”: 

Frame 

Go  to  a  window  that  looks  out  onto  the 
garden.  Step  back,  block  out  distractions 


of  indoor  decor,  and  allow  the  window 
to  become  a  “picture  frame”  around  the 
outside  view.  Inside  that  framework,  what 
would  make  the  view  outside  more  inter¬ 
esting?  A  bird  sanctuary?  An  art  piece?  A 
water  feature?  What  needs  to  be  hidden? 
Take  a  critical  look  and  decide  how  to  best 
enhance  the  “picture.” 

Fringe  the  Edges 

On  the  outside,  add  plants  that  frame 
the  view.  Look  back  at  the  home  and 
windows  that  are  facing  the  garden.  Are 
plants  carefully  positioned  to  be  seen 
from  indoors  and  properly  framed  to  look 


The  Japanese  term  shakkei,  or  “borrowed  scenery,” 
describes  the  incorporation  of  distant  elements 
as  part  of  a  garden  design. 
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Treat  a  window  like  a  picture  frame 
to  see  how  you  can  make  the 
view  more  appealing. 


If  you  look  through  your  frame  and  your 
eye  isn’t  drawn  to  anything  in  particular, 
you  need  to  create  a  focal  point. 


Even  an  old  tire  rim  can  provide 
an  interesting  focal  point. 


good,  inside  and  out?  Think  about  how 
the  plants  will  mature  and  whether  they 
will  grow  to  block  the  view  or  define  it. 

Create  a  Focal  Point 

Looking  into  the  garden,  is  the  eye  drawn 
anywhere  in  particular?  If  not,  then  you 
need  to  create  a  focal  point.  This  can  be 
achieved  with  the  addition  of  an  elegant 
tree,  a  work  of  art,  or  even  a  structure.  In 
the  planning  stages,  it  helps  to  place  an 
object  in  the  area,  then  go  back  inside  and 
look  out  to  make  sure  you  have  marked 
the  best  placement.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  play 
with  scale.  Add  a  large  element  that  draws 
attention.  Plan  big  in  planting  as  well;  it 
is  worth  the  extra  investment  in  a  larger, 
specimen-size  tree  in  order  to  create  the 
focus  more  quickly. 

Include  Winter-Interest  Plants 

Planning  a  garden  for  year-round  inter¬ 
est  is  important.  A  good  design  treats 


every  season  and  does  not  give  preference 
to  any  one.  The  inclusion  of  plants  with 
interesting  bark,  berries,  and  branching 
habits  shifts  attention  from  plants  that  are 
fading.  Leafless  trees  with  unusual  bark 
and  silhouettes  make  interesting  focal 
points. 

Think  Color 

In  winter,  gray  and  brown  tend  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  palette  of  the  garden.  Enliven  the 
scene  by  choosing  winter  bloomers  like 
hellebores,  camellias,  mahonias,  witch 
hazel,  and  Pink  Dawn  viburnum.  Even 
leafy  evergreens  with  variegated  leaves  and 
conifers  with  colored  needles  brighten  the 
garden  in  winter  months.  (For  suggestions 
on  these,  check  out  the  possibilities  under 
Fantastic  Foliage  on  the  Plant  Lists  tab 
of  the  Great  Plant  Picks  website  [www. 
greatplantpicks.org].)  Pottery  and  painted 
structures  add  instant  color  that  will  not 
disappear  with  the  seasons. 


Add  Movement 

Movement  in  a  garden  creates  interest. 
Water  features  add  soothing  sound  as  well 
as  flow.  Bird-friendly  plants  and  feeders 
keep  things  lively  as  birds  feed  and  forage. 
Plants  that  sway  in  the  breeze,  like  orna¬ 
mental  grasses  and  bamboo,  add  natural 
movement. 

Gardening  with  a  view  in  mind  gives  a 
new  perspective  to  the  design  process. 

It  also  shifts  the  relationship  between 
inside  and  outside,  as  it  better  integrates 
the  house  with  the  landscape.  Take  time 
to  sit  with  a  cup  of  tea  and  look  out  into 
the  garden.  Sketch,  take  notes,  and  brain¬ 
storm  ideas  to  create  your  own  room  with 
a  view.  ^ 

Sue  Goetz  is  a  garden  designer, 
author,  and  NHS  board  member. 
www.thecreativegardener.com 
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Mahonia  x  media  ‘Charity 


One  of  the  most  delightful 
experiences  in  gardening  is  watching 
hummingbirds  feed  on  the  flowers  of 
winter-blooming  mahonias.  The  genus 
Mahonia  is  represented  by  about  70  spe¬ 
cies  and  is  closely  related  to  barberries 
[Berber is).  In  fact,  the  two  are  so  closely 
related  that  many  authorities  now  con¬ 
sider  the  mahonias  to  be  included  in  the 
genus  Berberis,  but  for  the  sake  of  clarity 
and  brevity  I  will  continue  to  refer  to 
them  as  Mahonia.  Native  to  Asia,  western 
North  America,  and  Central  America, 
these  prickly  evergreen  shrubs  are  useful 
and  distinctive  in  the  garden.  Look  to 
the  Great  Plant  Picks  website  (www. 
greatplantpicks.org)  for  five  of  the  best 
mahonias  for  Pacific  Northwest  gardens. 


We  cannot  consider  mahonias  in  the 
Northwest  without  looking  at  our 
natives.  The  most  commonly  grown 
native  is  Mahonia  aquifolium,  Oregon 
grape.  Unfortunately,  this  shrub  is 
plagued  with  pests,  from  insects  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  leaves  to  powdery  mildew  or 
rust  marring  the  foliage.  Our  two  other 
natives — Mahonia  nervosa ,  Cascade 
Oregon-grape  or  dwarf  mahonia,  and 
Mahonia  repens,  creeping  Oregon 
grape — are  much  better  garden  plants. 
Both  are  low,  ground-covering  plants  that 
are  tolerant  of  drought  as  well  as  sun  or 
shade.  Mahonia  nervosa  rarely  gets  above 
3  feet  tall  in  the  garden  and  will  spread 
by  underground  stems,  albeit  slowly. 

The  beautiful  buttercup -yellow  flowers 


on  upright  stems  add  a  splash  of  color 
in  late  winter  and  early  spring,  followed 
by  the  typical  mahonia  fruit:  deep  blue- 
purple  grape-like  berries  (edible,  but  not 
necessarily  palatable!).  Mahonia  repens 
will  tolerate  shade  but  is  most  compact 
and  vigorous  in  sun.  The  foliage  is  more 
rounded  and  less  prickly  than  its  cousin, 
with  very  tight  clusters  of  flowers  that  are 
orange-red  in  bud  and  open  to  a  brilliant 
canary  yellow  in  late  winter. 


Our  best  larger  mahonias  for  the  garden 
hail  from  Asia,  mainly  Japan  and  China. 
One  of  the  most  popular  and  easy  to 
grow  is  a  hybrid,  Mahonia  x  media, 
the  prodigy  of  two  exceptional  species: 
Mahonia  japonica,  noted  for  its  adaptabil- 
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ity,  hardiness,  and  fragrance,  and  Mahonia 
lomariifolia,  noted  for  its  rigid  architec¬ 
tural  growth  and  glowing  orangy-yellow 
flowers.  Both  species  are  winter  bloom¬ 
ers.  The  hybrid  combines  the  best  of 
both  parents,  with  striking  architectural 
form,  abundant  fragrant  flowers,  and  an 
extended  and  very  showy  flowering  time. 

Great  Plant  Picks  has  selected  three 
cultivars  of  this  hybrid  that  excel  in  our 
climate.  The  first  is  Mahonia  x  media 
‘Arthur  Menzies’,  a  local  selection  named 
by  former  Washington  Park  Arboretum 
director  Brian  Mulligan  for  his  colleague 
Arthur  Menzies,  assistant  director  of 
the  Strybing  Arboretum  (now  the  San 
Francisco  Botanical  Garden).  Menzies 
sent  seed  to  Mulligan  of  M.  lomariifolia, 
which  he  had  collected  from  the  arbo¬ 
retum.  Mulligan  found  that  one  of  the 


seedlings  showed  hybrid  tendencies  and 
exceptional  hardiness,  having  survived 
a  particularly  cold  winter.  This  seedling 
turned  out  to  be  the  hybrid  M.  x  media, 
to  which  Mulligan  attached  the  cultivar 
name  Arthur  Menzies’.  This  variety  pro¬ 
duces  blossoms  in  January  and  February 
in  most  years.  The  flowers  have  a  strong 
deep-yellow  color  favoring M.  lomariifo¬ 
lia,  but  are  on  longer  stems  and  are  more 
abundant.  Arthur  Menzies’  also  mimics 
the  rigid  upright  habit  of M.  lomariifolia. 
Limb  up  the  lower  branches  as  it  grows  to 
reveal  the  interesting  rugged  bark. 

Mahonia  x  media  ‘Charity’  and  M.  x 
media  ‘Winter  Sun’  are  the  two  other 
GPP-selected  cultivars.  These  are  similar 
to  each  other  and  have  become  widely 
available.  Both  winter  bloomers,  they 
are  difficult  to  tell  apart  and  thankfully 


are  both  great  garden  plants.  ‘Charity’ 
typically  flowers  a  few  weeks  earlier  than 
‘Winter  Sun’,  with  flowers  that  are  slightly 
paler  in  color — bright  lemon  yellow — 
and  with  a  slightly  looser  growth  habit. 
‘Winter  Sun’  blossoms  are  slightly  deeper 
in  color,  and  the  plant  has  a  little  more 
rigid  growth.  Both  will  shine  through  the 
winter  months,  blooming  from  November 
to  early  February,  and  these  easy-to-grow 
shrubs  also  develop  beautiful,  ruggedly 
ridged  bark  in  maturity. 

Whichever  of  these  mahonias  you  choose 
for  your  garden,  you  are  guaranteed  a 
great  shrub  that  will  provide  interest  to 
the  garden  in  any  season.  ^ 


Richie  Steffen  is  the  curator  of  the  Elisabeth 
C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden,  where  he 
supervises  the  Great  Plant  Picks  program. 


Mahonia  x  media  Arthur  Menzies’ 


Mahonia  x  media  ‘Winter  Sun’ 
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So  I  started  doing  intensive  research  that  included  interview¬ 
ing  curators  of  public  rose  gardens,  rosarians,  and  breeders  from 
Canada  to  Oregon  and  as  far  afield  as  South  Carolina.  I  had  a  basic 
list  of  questions  that  I  asked  each  expert,  one  of  which  was,  “Which 
rose  cultivars  are  disease  resistant  ?”  One  name  that  was  repeated 
time  and  again  was  Kordes. 

Kordes  Rosen  is  a  breeder  that  started  in  a  small  town  near 
Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1887,  and  their  breeding  program  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  respected  in  the  world.  Their  top  goals  are 
disease  resistance,  more-complicated  flower  shapes,  unique  colors, 
faster  repeat  blooming,  and  fragrance.  In  1989  they  made  the 
decision  to  stop  spraying  their  fields.  As  a  result,  they  lost  a  huge 
percentage  of  their  crop,  and  it  took  10  years  to  redevelop  from 
the  remaining  plants  and  breed  a  new  generation  of  roses.  Out  of 


By  Nita-Jo  Rountree 


Rosa  ‘KORmaccap  FIRST  CRUSH™  PARFUMA  series 
from  Kordes.  Photo  Newflora  LLC 


Have  you  given  up  on  growing  roses  because  you’re  tired 
of  ugly  foliage?  Or  maybe  you’ve  settled  lor  the  disease-resistant 
FLOWER  CARPET*  or  KNOCK  OUT*  series  ?  For  the  most 
part,  these  are  excellent  shrubs  with  clean  foliage  and  almost 
nonstop  flowers,  but  unfortunately,  they  don’t  have  that  perfectly 
shaped  traditional  rose  flower  form,  and  most  varieties  in  these 
series  have  no  fragrance.  But  take  heart:  thanks  to  the  tireless  efforts 
of  amazing  rose  breeders,  easy-to-grow  fragrant  and  beautiful  roses 
are  now  available.  You  just  have  to  know  which  ones  they  are. 


When  Sasquatch  Books  asked  me  to  submit  a  book  proposal  for  a 
publication  to  be  titled  Growing  Roses  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  I  was 
very  apprehensive.  Because  of  our  damp,  cloudy  climate,  I  thought 
I  would  be  obligated  to  tell  readers  that  to  have  clean  foliage,  they 
would  have  to  spray  their  roses  with  fungicides.  And  I  imagined 
that  as  a  result  I  would  get  hate  emails  and  be  burned  at  the  stake! 


Rosa  ‘KORfriedhar’  POSEIDON™  from  Kordes 
Photo  Nita-Jo  Rountree 


Rosa  ‘KORberbeni’  SOUTH  AFRICA”  SUNBELT*  series 
from  Kordes.  Photo  Newflora  LLC 


100,000  seedlings  they  develop,  only  one  or  two  ever  make  it  to 
the  United  States — and  then  only  after  a  two-year  quarantine.  The 
plants  are  sent  to  Kordess  North  American  agent — Newflora  LLC, 
in  Oregon — where  they  undergo  five  years  of  trialing  and  research. 
The  top  performers  are  then  sent  to  other  climates  for  several  years 
of  trials  before  those  that  are  deemed  worthy  are  released  for  sale. 


found  that  other  esteemed  rose  breeders  have  also  jumped  on  the 
disease-resistance  bandwagon,  and  I  was  so  thrilled  with  the  results 
of  my  research  that  in  fall  of  20 1 5  I  dug  out  many  of  my  roses  that 
had  been  in  the  ground  for  1 4  years  (no  small  task!)  and  replaced 
them  with  disease-resistant  varieties.  The  problem  I  had  was  find¬ 
ing  the  plants  I  wanted.  Many  are  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  garden  centers  to  have  enough  to  sell.  Fortunately,  many  are 
available  on  the  internet,  and  some  garden  centers — including 
Wells  Medina  Nursery — are  bringing  them  in. 


This  year,  while  most  of  my  older  roses  fell  prey  to  some  sort  of  foli¬ 
age  disease,  every  one  of  my  new  roses  was  completely  disease-free. 
Here  are  a  few  examples: 


Rosa  ‘KORmaccap’  FIRST  CRUSH™  PARFUMA"  series—' This 
Kordes  floribunda  is  sometimes  classified  as  a  hybrid  tea.  FIRST 
CRUSH™  has  lushly  fragrant  blooms  on  a  bushy  plant  with  an 
arching  habit,  growing  to  3 Vi  feet  tall  by  2 Vi  feet  wide.  As  the  buds 
begin  to  open,  they  are  almost  a  plum  color,  and  as  they  mature, 
they  unfurl  to  a  delicate  creamy  pink. 


m 


Rosa  ‘KORfriedhar’  POSEIDON™ — Named  after  the  god  of 
he  sea,  this  Kordes  floribunda  rose  was  introduced  in  20 1 0. 
OSEIDON™  has  buds  of  a  cabernet  color  that  open  to  lightly 
fragrant,  frilly,  mauve -lavender  blossoms.  It  grows  to  3  by  2Vi  feet. 


Rosa  Ausmixture’  OLIVIA  ROSE  AUSTIN  (PPAF)  from 
David  Austin  Roses.  Photo  David  Austin  Roses 


OLIVIA  ROSE  AUSTIN  (PPAF)  rose,  Black  Adder  agastache. 
and  phygellius.  Photo  Nita-Jo  Rountree 


SOUTH  AFRICA"  rose,  rudbeckia,  phi 
Photo  Nita-Jo  Rountree 


ox,  and  salvia 


Rosa  Ausmixture’  OLIVIA  ROSE  AUSTIN 
(PPAF) — This  landmark  rose  is  one  of  the  first  to  be 
released  from  David  Austin  Roses’  new  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  of  disease-free  lines.  The  exceptionally  fragrant 
pure -pink  flowers  bloomed  almost  nonstop  in  my 
garden  all  summer — even  as  a  newly  planted  rose! 
This  is  a  smaller  hybrid,  growing  to  3-4  by  2Vi  feet. 


Rosa  ‘KORberbem  SOUTH  AFRICA™  SUNBELT®  series— 
This  grandiflora  variety  is  yet  another  Kordes-bred  rose.  The 
scented  golden-yellow  flowers  appear  in  large  clusters,  and  they 
bloom  prolifically  throughout  the  season.  SOUTH  AFRICA™ 
grows  to  514  by  3-4  feet. 


Also  included  in  my  book  are  a  number  of  older  tried- and-true 
roses  with  outstanding  garden  performance  that  have  proven 
their  worth  over  time.  Try  any  of  these  easy-care  varieties.  By 
giving  them  at  least  six  hours  of  sun  a  day  plus  food  and  water, 
you’ll  experience  the  thrill  of  their  fragrance  and 
beauty.  It’s  exciting  to  grow  roses  again! 


Growing  Roses  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  be 
released  by  Sasquatch  Books  on  January  17, 
2017.  o* 


Nita-Jo  Rountree  is  a  former  NHS  president. 
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NHS  Grants  Awarded 


— Joe  Abken 


Annually  since  1967,  NHS  has  made  grants  available  to  nonprofit  organizations  in  our  region 
in  order  to  further  horticultural  education  and  related  activities  in  accordance  with  Northwest 
Horticultural  Society  objectives.  The  NHS  Grants  Committee  is  pleased  to  announce  the  recipients 
for  2016. 

Grant  awards  this  year  went  to  six  organizations:  GRuB  Garden-Raised  Bounty  ($3,000),  for  staff¬ 
ing  and  materials  for  their  program  that  partners  with  low-income  people  and  groups  to  give  them 
the  means  and  education  to  establish  backyard  and  community  gardens;  Seattle  Tilth  ($2,000),  to 
fund  garden  renovations,  including  the  installation  of  two  new  educational  beds  and  the  renovation 
of  their  three-bin  composting  system;  Friends  of  North  Creek  Forest  ($2,000),  to  help  fund  two  aca¬ 
demic  quarters  of  the  UW  Bothell  Restoration  and  Horticulture  Stewardship  Program;  University 
of  Washington  Botanical  Garden  ($1,350),  for  purchase  of  technological  teaching  equipment;  The 
Friends  ofjimi  Hendrix  Park  ($1,000),  for  enhanced  landscaping  of  the  park  that  connects  the  Seattle 
Childrens  PlayGarden  and  Sam  Smith  Park;  and  Lakota  Middle  School  ($650),  for  a  student  signage 
project  that  provides  horticultural  education. 

The  Grants  Committee,  consisting  of  Joe  Abken,  Greg  Graves,  Meagan  McManus,  Courtney  Olander, 
and  Richie  Steffen,  would  like  to  thank  all  of  this  year’s  applicants,  and  we  encourage  other  groups  to 
apply  for  awards  next  year. 

Joe  Abken  is  an  NHS  board  member  and  serves  as  the  Grants  Committee  chair. 
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•  President's  Message 


Richie  Steffen,  NHS  President 


Welcome  to  the  winter  issue  of  Garden  Notes  and  my 
first  presidents  message.  NHS  is  one  of  the  best  horticulture 
organizations  in  the  region.  It  is  near  and  dear  to  my  heart  and 
to  the  heart  of  the  Miller  Garden,  where  I  work  as  the  curator, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  serve  as  your  president  for  the  next  year. 
A  huge  thank-you  goes  out  to  our  now  past  president,  Jackie 
White.  Jackie  s  organizational  abilities,  broad  perspective,  and 
dedication  to  NHS  will  serve  as  my  inspiration  for  this  coming 
year.  I  am  grateful  for  her  thoughtful  stewardship  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  over  the  last  two  years.  I  hope  I  can  make  her  proud. 


I  am  looking  forward  to  the  spring  symposium  on  March  18  at  Bastyr  University  in 
Kenmore.  We  have  a  great  lineup  of  speakers,  all  talking  about  one  of  my  favorite  sub¬ 
jects — shade  gardening.  The  lectures  will  come  in  particularly  handy  as  my  partner  and  I 
embark  on  building  a  new  garden  near  Kingston,  on  a  partially  wooded  10-acre  property. 
About  a  third  of  the  land  is  tree  covered  with  the  remaining  portion  in  open  pasture,  all 
of  it  populated  with  our  native  flora  and,  thankfully,  a  minimum  of  aggressive  weeds.  We 
are  currently  in  the  throes  of  moving  our  quarter- acre  garden  to  the  new  property,  and  I 
will  be  spending  a  lot  of  time  learning  the  lay  of  the  land  at  the  new  site. 


I  am  also  finding  that  this  new  property,  with  its  raw  beauty,  has  provided  a  new  perspective 
for  my  work  at  the  Miller  Garden.  I  am  much  more  appreciative  of  the  bigger  design  picture 
and  the  textural  interplay  of  the  maturing  trees  and  drifts  of  mixed  shrubs.  Perhaps  over 
time  the  10-acre  site  will  make  me  think  of  the  3-acre  Miller  Garden  as  a  compact,  manage¬ 
able  urban  garden! 

I  hope  to  see  and  chat  with  you  at  the  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  during  2017.  Over 
the  years,  the  Patron’s  Fund  has  elevated  our  lecture  series  to  a  topnotch  program  that  show¬ 
cases  some  of  the  best,  brightest,  and  most  creative  speakers  available.  We  appreciate  all  your 
donations  to  the  Patron’s  Fund  this  year  to  support  this  series.  ^ 


EVENTS 


January  11,  201  7 

The  Herbal  Landscape 

Sue  Goetz 

CUH  Lecture  7:15  p.m. 

Reception  6:45  p.m. 

February  22-26,  2017 

Northwest  Flower  8c  Garden  Show 

Washington  State  Convention 
Center 

March  4,  2017 

Spring  Ephemerals  . . .  and  More! 
Spring  Plant  Sale  to  Benefit 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library 
CUH 

9:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 


March  8,  2017 

One  Man’s  Trash  Is  Another 
Man’s  Treasure 

Jason  Reeves 

CUH  Lecture  7: 1 5  p.m. 

Reception  6:45  p.m. 

March  18,  2017 

Canopy  to  Ground  Cover:  New 
Approaches  to  Shade  Gardening 

Bastyr  University  Auditorium, 
Kenmore 

8:30  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 
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Crocus  chrysanthus  Goldilocks’  ) 
/ with  Adiantum  venustum, 
Himalayan  maidenhair  fern 
Photo  bv  Richie  Stcflcn 
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A  garden  is  never  so  good  as  it  will  be  next  year. 

— Thomas  Cooper,  Horticulture  magazine,  January  1 993 
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